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That evening the issue still appeared to the general public to be in doubt, and on their return to London the crowd from Hendon read with mixed and uncertain feelings the brief official announcements, for a great many people thought that these revealed the existence of division and vacillation in the Cabinet. But on the following day doubts were set at rest. It was not long before many of the aviators who had volunteered their services were on their way to France, there to win glory or death.
The Italian Tripoli campaign and the Balkans wars had not afforded a solution of a single one of the numerous vexed questions relating to the use and limitations of aircraft in war. That aeroplanes had been used with good results in reconnaissance, and that they had on many occasions been struck by bullets were quite inconclusive circumstances. The lessons, such as they were, applied to the employment of aircraft in the Army manoeuvres and mobilization tests of 1913 and 1914 were, within a few w;eeks after the outbreak of the Great War, proved almost useless, as will presently be shown.
Before summarizing the aerial equipment of the Powers, it will be well to glance at the capabilities of aircraft of the time. In this regard records in speed, altitude, and duration must be mentioned, although they have only an indirect bearing upon usefulness in the field.
The fastest speed that had been attained on an aeroplane not aided by the wind was I26| miles per hour ; but this was on a machine that had very little range of speed, and that could not safely land except on a smooth ground about 800 or 1000 yards long. It was not a war machine, and comparatively few pilots could fly it, or machines of similar qualities. Aeroplanes were, however, being made with a maximum speed of 100 miles per hour, and even slightly more, that would keep in flight at forty-five miles per hour and were, therefore, by no means mere racers. There were several types having a big range of speed, with